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Talcott of Hartford and half-sister of Gov. Jo-
seph Talcott. They had several children.

[Printed sources, in addition to those mentioned in
the text, include: C. J. Mclntire, Sketch of the Life
of the Hon. John Read, 1680-1749 (1898) ; G. B. Reed,
Sketch of the Life of the Hon. John Read; of Boston,
1722-1749 (1903); S. L. Knapp, Biog. Sketches of
Eminent Lawyers, Statesmen, and Men of Letters
(1821), pp. 153-161; Emory Washburn, Sketches of
the Judicial Hist, of Mass. (1840), pp. 207-09; D. C.
KUbourn, The Bench and Bar of Litchfield County,
Conn., 1709-1909 (1909), pp. 276-77-, and J. L. Sib-
ley, Biog. Sketches of Those Who Attended Harvard
Coll., vol. IV (1933). Read's legal papers, pleas, depo-
sitions, and briefs are found in "Early Court Files of
Suffolk, 1620-1800," in the office of the clerk of the
Supreme Judicial Court for the County of Suffolk,
Boston, Mass.]                                      R.B.M__s.

READ, JOHN (July 17, I76o-July 13, 1854),
lawyer, was born at New Castle, Del., the son
of George \_q.v.~\ and Gertrude (Ross) Read.
His father was a prominent lawyer, a signer of
the Declaration of Independence, and one of
the framers of the Constitution of the United
States. He was educated in the public schools
and at the College of New Jersey from which
he graduated in 1787 with the degree of A.B.
He then studied law under his father and was
admitted to the bar of New Castle in 1791. Not
long afterward he moved to Philadelphia, Pa.,
where he was admitted to the bar on Apr. 24,
1792. In 1797 he was appointed by President
John Adams agent general of the United States
to act upon any claims which might be made
under the sixth article of Jay's Treaty. He filled
this office with marked ability until its termina-
tion in 1809. Following this appointment he
served as a member of the Philadelphia City
Council from 1809 to 1815; as a member of the
Assembly of Pennsylvania in the years 1815-
16; and as a member of the state Senate in 1817-
18. In the latter year he was elected by the Sen-
ate to represent the state as a director of the
Philadelphia Bank. In the same year he was ap-
pointed city solicitor of Philadelphia, serving
until 1820. In 1819 he was elected president of
the Philadelphia Bank, which office he held until
his resignation m 1841. He then retired and
moved to Trenton, N. J., where he spent his re-
maining days. He was active in the national
councils of the Episcopal Church and served as
senior warden of Christ Church, 1801-17, and
of St James Church, 1817-41. He contributed
largely to philanthropic causes and during the
outbreak of yellow fever in 1793 was one of the
few prominent citizens to remain in Philadel-
phia, exposing his life throughout the entire
course of the epidemic in behalf of his suffering
fellow citizens. He also took a prominent part
in the defense of the Delaware during the War
of 1812. While he did not occupy as important
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a position in the country's affairs as did either
his father or his son, John Meredith Read [g.#.],
he nevertheless had the friendship and respect
of all who came into contact with him because
of his great industry, in spite of a naturally weak
constitution, and his personal qualities. He
married Martha Meredith on June 25,1796, and
they had three sons and two daughters.

[Henry Simpson, The Lives of Eminent Phifadel-
phians (1859); C. P. Keith, The Provincial Council-
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READ, JOHN MEREDITH (July 21,1797-

Nov. 29,1874), jurist, was born in Philadelphia,
Pa., the grandson of George Read [q.v.] of Del-
aware, and son of John Iq.v."] and Martha (Mer-
edith) Read. Graduated from the University of
Pennsylvania in 1812, he was admitted to the
bar on Sept 7, 1818, served as city-solicitor
(1830-31) and member of the select-council
(1827-28) of Philadelphia, and represented the
city in the state legislature (1823-25). En-
dowed with talents of a high order and with ex-
ceptional family connections, punctual and me-
thodical, and indefatigable in labor, he attained
before he was forty a place high among the
leaders of the city bar, when that bar was in its
golden age. After serving as United States dis-
trict attorney for eastern Pennsylvania from
1837 to 1841 (Journal of the Executive Proceed-
ings of the Senate, vol. V, 1887), he wa,s nomi-
nated by President Tyler an associate justice
of the Supreme Court of the United States
(Ibid., vol. VI, 1887), but his opinions on slav-
ery prevented confirmation by the Senate. As a
result, at least partly, of the recommendations
of James Buchanan (The Works of James
Buchanan, ed. by J. B. Moore, VI, 1909, p. 77),
he was next appointed attorney-general of Penn-
sylvania, but occupied the position only a few
months (June 23-Dec. 18,1846, 3 Pa., 5). Pri-
vate practice claimed him thereafter until his
election in October 1858 for fifteen years to the
supreme court of the state, of which he became
chief justice by seniority on Dec 2, 1872. His
failing health increased the labors of his col-
leagues at the end of his term, and for this rea-
son he retired upon its expiration. His jtidicial
opinions were mines of information when they
involved historical research; otherwise they
were habitually terse and vigorous, character-
ized perhaps more by a strong sense of justice
than by power of legal reasoning. He was known
to call bedroom consultations in earliest mom-
ing hours and even to open court in mid-winter
before daylight According to a friendly and wry
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